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FORTHCOMING MEETINGS 


MONDAY, 26TH NOVEMBER, at 6 p.m. The first of three CANTOR LECTURES, 
entitled ‘Engineering Electronics (excluding radar and Service equipment)’, will 
be delivered by L. E. C. Hughes, A.C.G.I., D.1.C., B.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D., M.1E.E. 
(The syllabus for these lectures was published in the last issue of the Fournal.) 


WEDNESDAY, 28TH NOVEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ALFRED BOSSOM LECTURE. ‘A:r 
Conditioning of Buildings’, by J. S. Hales, B.Sc., A.Inst.P., F.Inst.F. 
A.M.I.H.V.E., Director, Heating and Ventilating Research Council, and Director 
Industrial and Domestic Development Laboratories, B.C.U.R.A. Sir Howard 
Robertson M.C., A.R.A., P.P.R.I.B.A., S.A.D.G., will preside. (The Lecture 
will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 29TH NOVEMBER, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘London 
House’, by Brigadier E. C. Pepper, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.L., Warden, Dominion 
Students’ Hall Trust. Sir Harry Batterbee, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., will preside. 
(Tea will be served from 4.30 p.m.) 


MONDAY, 3RD DECEMBER, at 6 p.m. The second of three CANTOR LECTURES 
entitled ‘Engineering Electronics (excluding radar and Service equipment)’, will 
be delivered by L. E. C. Hughes, A.C.G.I., D.I.C., B.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D., M.I.E.E. 


WEDNESDAY, 5TH DECEMBER, at 2.30p.m. ‘Home Safety’, by Major- 
General B. K. Young, C.B.E., M.C., Director-General, Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents. Sir Austin Strutt, K.C.V.O., C.B., Assistant Under- 
Secretary of State, Home Office, will preside. 


THURSDAY, 6TH DECEMBER, at 5.15 p.m. COMMONWEALTH SECTION. ‘Technical 
Education in Nigeria’, by J. E. Richardson, Ph.D., B.Eng., M.I.E.E. 
A.M.I.Mech.E., Principal, Northampton Polytechnic. M. T. Mbu, High 
Commissioner for Nigeria in the United Kingdom, will preside. 


MONDAY, 10TH DECEMBER, at 6p.m. The last of three CANTOR LECTURES, 
entitled ‘Engineering Electronics (excluding radar and Service equipment)’, will 
be delivered by L. E. C. Hughes, A.C.G.I., D.I.C., B.Sc.(Eng.), Ph.D., M.1.E.E. 


WEDNESDAY, 12TH DECEMBER, at 2.30 p.m. ‘Science in Kitchen Planning’, by 
Mrs. Mildred Wheatcroft, M.A., Chairman of the Research Committee, Council 
of Scientific Management in the Home, and Miss Joan E. Walley, B.Sc., Head 
of Household Science Department, Queen Elizabeth College, London University. 
John Gloag, Hon.A.R.1I.B.A., a Member of Council of the Society, will preside. 
(The Papers will be illustrated with lantern slides.) 


THURSDAY, 13TH DECEMBER, at 6 p.m. ‘The Designer’s Status in Industry’, by 
Sir Gordon Russell, C.B.E., M.C., Past Master, Faculty of Royal Designers for 
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Industry, and Director, Council of Industrial Design. The Oration will be 
preceded by the presentation, by the Chairman of the Council, of the R.D.I. 


Diploma to Mr. Reynolds Stone and the Bicentenary Medal to Dr. W. J. 
Worboys. 


Fellows are entitled to attend any of the Society's meetings without tickets (except 
where otherwise stated), and may also bring two guests. When they cannot accompany 
their guests, Fellows may give them special passes, books of which can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary. 


NEW HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBERS 
IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


The Council has made the following appointments of Honorary Corresponding 
Members: 

A. M. Maddox, M.B.E., M.A., c/o Stewarts & Lloyds Ltd., 41 Chousinghee, 
Calcutta. (For the area Calcutta-Cawnpore.) (In place of Mr. William 
Mitchell, who has now returned to England.) 

R. M. Methven, M.S.E., c/o MacNeill & Barry Ltd., Federal Buildings, 
Agrabao Road, Chittagong, E.Pakistan. (For East Pakistan.) 


THE SOCIETY’S CHRISTMAS CARD 


Only a small number of the Society’s Christmas Cards are still available, 
and Fellows who have not yet placed their orders should do so without delay. 
At the present rate of sale it is expected that the stock will become exhausted 
within a week. 

An order form, giving prices, has appeared in the recent issues of the Fournal. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
LC.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL 


The Master and members of the Faculty of Royal Designers for Industry 
gave a sherry party on Thursday, rst November, at the Society’s House to 
mark the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the London County Council 
Central School of Arts and Crafts. The Chairman of the London County Council, 
Mrs. Helen C. Bentwich, and the present Principal of the School, Mr. William 
Johnstone, were among the Faculty’s guests, who included a number of the 
early teachers and pupils at the School. 


MEETING OF COUNCIL 


A meeting of Council was held on Monday, 12th November, 1956. Present: 
Dr. R. W. Holland (in the Chair); Mrs. Mary Adams; Dr. W. Greenhouse 
Allt; Sir Alfred Bossom; Mr. Robin Darwin; Mr. P. A. Le Neve Foster; Mr. 
John Gloag; Sir Ernest Goodale; Mr. Milner Gray; Sir William Halcrow; 
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The Earl of Halsbury; Mr. A. C. Hartley; Mr. William Johnstone; Lord Latham; 
Sir Harry Lindsay; Mr. F. A. Mercer; Lord Nathan; Sir William Ogg; ‘The 
Earl of Radnor; Sir Harold Saunders; Sir Selwyn Selwyn-Clarke; Sir John 
Simonsen; Professor Dudley Stamp; Sir Stephen Tallents; Mr. G. E. Tonge; 
Sir Griffith Williams and Miss Anna Zinkeisen; with Mr. K. W. Luckhurst 
(Secretary); Mr. R. V. C. Cleveland-Stevens (Deputy Secretary) and Mr. David 
Lea (Assistant Secretary). 


ELECTIONS 
The following candidates were duly elected Fellows of the Society: 


Bagshaw, Gilbert, A.M.I.Mech.E., Hope, Yorks. 

Bedford, John, O.B.E., London. 

Blackman, Leonard, B.S., Long Island, New York, U.S.A. 

Cook, Miss Gladys Emerson, M.S., New York City, New York, U.S.A. 

Foulston, Stanley Ernest, Maldon, Essex. 

Glover, Alan, Farnham, Surrey. 

Osibolu, Miss Christiana Olayiwola, LL.B., Ibadan, Nigeria. 

Pyrah, Mrs. Mary Alice, Keighley, Yorks. 

Sharp, Kenneth William Beaumont, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E., Grantham, Lincs. 

Smith, Antony Kenneth, A.R.C.A., Manchester. 

Sponenburgh, Professor Mark Ritter, D.F.A., A.M., Oregon, U.S.A. 

Teasdill, Graham, Guiseley, Yorks. 

Underwood, Professor Eugene Taylor, A.M., Ph.D., Indianapolis, Indiana, 
U.S.A. 

Wildgoose, Leslie William Charles, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


TRUEMAN WOOD LECTURE 

It was reported that Sir Mortimer Wheeler had accepted the Council’s 
invitation to deliver the Trueman Wood Lecture for the current session. (The 
lecture will take place on Wednesday, 15th May, at 2.30 p.m., and its subject 
will be ‘Science in Archaology’.) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN MEDAL 
The first award of the Benjamin Franklin Medal was considered and a name 
agreed upon for submission to His Royal Highness the President. 


JOURNAL COVER 
A revised lay-out for the Journal cover was approved for immediate adoption. 


OTHER BUSINESS 
A quantity of financial and other business was transacted. 


ERRATUM 


In the last issue of the Fournal it was incorrectly stated in Mr. S. Harrison’s 
Fothergill Prize essay on ‘Extinguishing fires in oil-storage tanks’, that the 
Cox submarine bolt-driving gun was manufactured by Messrs. Siebe Gorman, 
Ltd. The sole manufacturers and patentees are, in fact, the Temple Cox 
Development Co. Ltd. 
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WHITHER DESIGN? 
A LAYMAN’S VIEW 


The Inaugural Address of the 203rd Session by 
ROBERT W. HOLLAND, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., 


Chairman of the Council of the Society, 
delivered to the Society on Wednesday, 
7th November, 1956 


In selecting the subject of my talk I was well aware that there were many 
more capable than I to deal with it. Indeed, ‘design’ in many aspects has been 
the subject of discussion in recent years by people whose views must be treated 
with utmost consideration. However, ‘design’ covers such a broad canvas that 
a few words more, from a new angle perhaps, may not be out of place. 

That I should put my random thoughts on paper and read them to you was 
inspired by the re-reading of a Design and Industries Association talk given in 
the Society’s House just ten years ago by Mr. F. A. Mercer, a fellow Member of 
Council. I take the liberty of quoting from Mr. Mercer’s paper, as I was impressed 
by his claim that good design connoted ‘rightness’ for the purpose for which 
the object was designed. 


I have not used the word ‘design’ more often than I can help because it does 
not now convey to a great many people what we wish it to convey. In 
considering articles produced for commerce I prefer to think of their ‘rightness’. 
In the days when we relied on the craftsman for our products we did not ask 
him to produce a work of art and I doubt whether he was often asked to design 
anything. I suspect that he was always asked to ‘make’ some article or another 
wanted for a particular purpose and that he was judged solely on its 
rightness. Did he choose good suitable materials, did he work them in the right 
way, was he a good man “at handling his tools, did the job look right, feel right, 
and do its job well? Did it retain the character of ‘rightness’ after it had been 
used and cleaned ready for the next time? If we could think and talk of good 
design as ‘rightness’—the evidence of the knowledge and capacity of designer 
and maker—their love of their work and their keenness to satisfy the consumer’s 
needs—should we not avoid much of the difference of opinion we meet to-day 
when art and commerce talk of industrial design? Should we not all have a 
a better understanding of what we are aiming at? Would it not be obvious to us 
all that there is no product, whatever its type—for whatever use it may be 
made—in which industrial design does not play a part, and an important one at 
that? Are we not beginning to prove that industrial design is important to all 
trade? 


Rightness, to me, connotes something more than the functional. It includes 
quality and, to some extent, taste. Mr. Mercer’s view is now covered by a similar 
phrase. ‘Fitness for purpose’ and ‘Present-day meanings of design’ have recently 
been defined under the latter heading by a correspondent in The Times 
(16th October) in the column “Things seen’, 
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In my address to the Society a year ago, I made a plea for an enlargement 
of our ideas on art teaching in our schools—a plea for the teaching of appreciation 
as the key to a cleaner and tidier world. How often are we told that the future 
of design is in the hands of the customer? If this is true then the customer is 
the one to be educated in the ‘rightness’ of things designed. Mr. Paul Reilly, 
the Deputy Director of the Council of Industrial Design, speaking in the Society’s 
House in June last on “I'he Influence of National Character on Design’, held 
a slightly different view and I quote the closing words of his paper: 

. design is no better than the client who commissions it. . . . for the 
responsibility for standards of design rests not with the designer, nor with the 
public but ultimately with the patron or those who are in authority. 

I do not propose that my contribution to the theme of ‘design’ shall be a series 
of quotations, but I must from time to time refer to what is said by accepted 
authorities. Perhaps a layman’s picture of progress in some selected fields of 
design may serve as a background for my final suggestion in the educational 
aspect of my subject. 

Time permits of a selection only of things that strike the observer in the 
various branches of design. It is logical to approach the subject by way of two- 
dimensional design, which sub-division calls to mind such diverse matters as 
furnishing textiles, dress fabrics, wall-papers, carpets and stained glass. In the 
business of textile fabric manufacture two things stand out—first, the great 
variety of treatment in weave, together with the catholic colouring of surface 
decoration: and, secondly, the increasing numbers of man-made fibres which 
are introduced into textiles of to-day. In the matter of colouring, English painters 
have shown themselves prepared to se woven fabric as their medium with as 
much vigour and success as if it were canvas in their studio. ‘The spring of this 
year produced paintings on cotton from the brush of John Piper which were 
strongly reminiscent of his stained glass motives, but he was equally at home 
in greys, browns and pinks. It is a healthy sign that some of our distinguished 
artists are prepared to turn their attention to what is vaguely known as 
“commercial art’, and to use their talents in the decorating of fabrics. Apart 
from this phase in fabric design, there has been an evolution in furnishing 
fabrics which has allowed the modern to be anchored to the traditional, and 
curtain materials produced to-day are, on the whole, though contemporary in 
design, such as could be lived with in five years’ time. 

The advances in fabric produced from man-made fibre have recently not been 
so much in design as in finish. The permanent pleating of Tricel—a Celanese 
fabric—is in time to meet the requirements of fashion designers. The qualities 
and adaptabilities of Nylon, Orlon, Terylene, and other fabrics have produced 
advances in the imitation of natural fabrics, together with non-shrinking, no- 
ironing and drip-drying qualities. Indeed, in the manufacture of fabrics to-day, 
science tends to overshadow art, although art will always have its place in 
two-dimensional design. 

Among objects of two-dimensional design, carpets have perhaps been the 
slowest in keeping step with the changing world. In almost every sphere of 
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interior decoration and furnishing the changes that have been taking place have 
kept in mind the traditional. In furniture the somewhat slow evolution from the 
traditional has had something to do with function, but in the carpet world any 
advance in design could not be controlled by function—the covering of floor 
space. One inexpert in these matters would say that tradition came from the 
East, and the wholly British carpet still carries the stamp of the Orient. Carpet 
manufacturers in the main have been content that this should remain so, and in 
this particular trade only now are the manufacturers realizing the possibilities 
of modernizing design. 

This new trend was illustrated in the recent display of carpets opened last 
month at the Design Centre in the Haymarket. The variety made it difficult 
to draw firm conclusions, but in the display of domestic carpets there appeared 
a distinct departure from tradition. ‘The evolution seen in furnishing fabric 
has not been paralleled in carpet design, where some of the changes are as 
revolutionary as the changes in dress design, so introducing an element of fashion 
not economic in the production of a commodity which, in the average household, 
must have a longer life than that of a lady’s dress. Even the somewhat jazzy 
and geometrical designs, however, show promise, in that they are often the work 
of youth which, mellowed, may found a truly English spirit of design in the 
industry. 

Materials, as well as colour and its distribution, enter largely into carpet 
. design, and the greater use of viscose yarn may open up domestic markets not 
hitherto touched. A working party in the carpet industry reported that fifty 
per cent of the homes of the working-class went carpetless, and only 15 per cent 
had any carpets in the bedroom. With cheaper prices and better and tasteful 
designing, a new market is available at home for an awakened and, enlightened 
industry not afraid to meet the challenge of the ‘tufted’ carpet which recently 
broke so successfully into the American market, and to-day is colourfully 
advertised in British cinemas. 

From carpets to windows is a considerable step, but as I wish to continue the 
consideration of design in two dimensions, I pass to a consideration of stained 
glass. 

Even a lay observer has the feeling that a revival in the art of stained glass is 
on the way in England. It is a feeling reinforced by the recent exhibition of six 
of the ten windows destined to be erected in Mr. Basil Spence’s Cathedral at 
Coventry. 

The windows, seventy feet in height, were shown at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and the general effect was impressive. Mr. Laurence Lee and his 
colleagues have shown us the great advance made in this department of the work 
of the Royal College of Art. Unlike some older glass, they do not set out to tell 
a straight-forward story, but in general one would say they are symbolical. 
They symbolize the life of man, and the colouring ranges from the green of 
youth, through the red of greater maturity, to the vari-colour typifying the wider 
experience of middle age, the purple of old-age, and finally the after-life is 
depicted in the golden hues of promise. Decipherable objects are worked into 
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abstract patterns, and in this respect they keep pace with some modern art 
trends. 

The Coventry windows do not stand alone as modern exercises in the art of 
stained glass, for only recently the new windows by Messrs. Piper and Reyntiens 
in Oundle School Chapel were unveiled, and of earlier date we have the Evie 
Hone East Window in Eton College Chapel. Side by side with executed projects 
is the forward-looking work carried out in the appropriate department of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts and by Mr. Laurence Lee and his pupils 
at the Royal College of Art. 

It is interesting to note the part women art students play in this sphere of 
design. It is reported that at a recent exhibition held by the Society of British 
Master Glass Painters more than 25 per cent of the exhibits were the work of 
women. 

Stained glass promises to find a place in domestic and public architecture, 
and is attracting the attention of architects by reason of its decorative possibilities. 
It may be pertinent here to mention the development in the use of glass as an 
architectural fabric, passing from the two-dimensional field of design to one 
in which the requirement of technical skill is materially increased. 

On this note I can pass from two-dimensional design and consider some 
outstanding points in design associated with packaging, fashion, transport, 
furniture and architecture. 

In my youth, the wide canvas of design as it is now understood was unknown. 
‘Design’ was merely a word, the opposite of which was ‘accident , and the 
nearest approach to a conception of design in its modern artistic sense was the 
‘principles of ornament’ which dealt mainly with the decoration of surfaces, 
whether in the flat or in the round. 

In the annual Design Oration of the Society of Industrial Artists, Dr. J. 
Bronowski in this Hall spoke on the shape of things, and his analysis of funda- 
mental problems was enthralling In the course of his talk he said: 


we have grown used to the notion that what is to be designed is the shape of the 
thing, and it now seems to us self-evident—but, in fact, it is a revolutionary 
notion. The Victorian designer was not asked to shape things, but to decorate 
them. Ours is not the first Age to be pre-occupied with shape, of course. The 
Greek sculptors were, and the Gothic masons. In recent history, however, the 
trend of art for long was away from the logic of structure in space, and we should 
recognize our own pre-occupation with it for what it is—a new and radical 
approach to the world about us. 


The popular Press will tell you more than I can about fashion—this very 
active phase of design. To me, although I do not ignore elegance, dress— 
including hats, shoes and hosiery—is the earliest form of packaging. It is 
a covering for protection from the elements, just as much as is the tubular jute 
covering used to protect a carpet or a roll of linoleum. In spite of the ‘T Look’, 
the ‘A Look’, the ‘H Look’—and this season’s threat of the ‘Magnet Look’— 
if you take away the pockets, ignore the vagaries of the neckline and waistline, 
remove the belts and other accessories, you have the same covering that was 
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worn last year—and will no doubt be worn next year. And I quote this on the 
evidence of the wife of a well-known dress designer! True, the basic covering 
may be long or short, but invariably it harks back. The ‘Durectoire’ had its 
reference to the classic Greek, our printed cottons of to-day are an echo of the 
taffeta frocks of the early nineteenth century, and looking at more recent trends 
there is a tendency towards pre-first-war elegance. Dress designers are well 
served in the wealth of material—in its textures and, best of all, in the variety 
of colour at their disposal. 

As a lay observer of what is worn by the great majority of British women, 
I would say that there is little wrong with British dress design, and as we are 
excellent copyists and adapters we could well compete in overseas markets in 
the ‘off-the-peg’ clothing business if sizes and prices were right. What a pity, 
however, we have to advertise an American system of sizes, whilst we ourselves 
still in the main cling to sizes for the typical figure, of the existence of which 
there is no outstanding proof; the S.W., W., W.X., O.S., and other points of 
the compass! 

Complaints have been heard that there is too much foreign material used in 
British design in the field of fashion. How far this is so I wonder; the textile 
industry accuses the designer of lack of co-operation, and the designer replies 
‘tu quoque’, Fabric manufacturers either will not or cannot make the short 
lengths of material required by designers, and the designers cannot afford to be 
landed with stocks which would limit their shock tactics for future seasons. 
Government assistance might help the position, as it does on the Continent, 
but even then it is doubtful whether it would eliminate that magic word ‘Paris’. 

Enough of these ramblings! There is little wrong with this section of design. 
London may not be the fashion centre in the sense of producing ‘collections’ 
like those of Paris, Rome and Florence, but the Society of London Fashion 
Designers and the B.B.C. will continue to delight and amuse our women with 
‘customer collections’. 

May we jump to another, and more modern—by name at any rate—phase of 
design. Packaging has in the recent past, and will in the future, depend more 
on the requirements of industry than on methodical research and development 
of design. Requirements change with great rapidity, and fortunately materials 
to satisfy needs follow each other swiftly. 

The designers’ job is to accept the materials and so adapt them to their purpose 
that they become high-grade selling media in addition to ensuring safe and clean 
passage from producer to customer. Self-service sales demand a high degree of 
quality in packing, and this is so even beyond the range of food and kitchen 
commodities. Sheets, blankets, pillows, bedspreads, and most soft furnishings 
fall into this category where safety and cleanliness in handling are essential. 
The advertising element in some cases exceeds the element of design, but this 
latter remains important to the designer and to the customer. Wax paper con- 
tainers are taking the place of glass bottles in the soft drinks industry, and the 
‘tetrapak’ of the Express Dairy has come from the hands of the designer as 
a cheap and easily packed substitute for the bottle for shop distribution of milk. 
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The commonest form of high-grade packing met by the man-in-the-street is 
the ounce block of various kinds of tobacco, and the tens and twenties of cigarettes. 
In these cases, ease of unpacking and removing fairly tough cellulose wrapping 
paper from the cardboard or paper carton has been added by the designer. My 
first acquaintance with this refinement was the discovery of a thin black thread 
passing round my pack of tobacco. Idly I pulled a loose end, and the outer 
cover was split into halves—a complete answer to the irritation aroused at one’s 
previous attempts to remove the outer wrapping. Of course, | immediately 
recognized it as an extension of the thin foil thread used in a similar way on 
some cigarette packets. 

The new wonder material—the polyester film-——with its tough qualities is 
finding its use in, this country, and no doubt we shall follow America in using 
it for the packaging of frozen foods, and foods which may be heated or re-heated 
in their own transparent film packs. In considering the new packing materials, 
we must not overlook the extension of packing with old and tried materials. 
Foil still remains one of the best wrapping materials for the packing of butter 
and chocolate. It has an eye-appeal, and so is a good selling agent, as well as 
being a good sealing agent. The use of cardboard and corrugated papers has 
not disappeared with the coming of polythene film, and the folding box still 
has its place in retail distribution. There has been a revolution in some parts 
of retail distribution, and consequently more things are being packaged. 

This country has long been admired for the way in which its designers have 
shown their cleverness in adapting overseas designs to their own purpose, and 
producing those things of solid comfort for which British designers are famous. 
Possibly the chair-maker of the eighteenth century was the finest craftsman of 
them all, and it would be a pity if contemporary furniture failed to live up to the 
wonderful designs which seemed to grow, rather than be created, from the hand 
of craftsmen in the middle of the eighteenth century. The most successful modern 
chairs are those which trace their origin to the traditional slat-back. We are 
gradually learning that the best chair is that which is least eccentric, the simple 
chair which traces its origin to the square oak frame—the great-grandfather of 
all British chairs. 

The great changes that have taken place in middle-class social life in the last 
forty years have most effectively governed the designing of domestic furniture. 
The disappearance of the ‘tweeny’ because she had no one to stand between, 
and the coming of ‘do it for yourself’, together with the architectural changes 
to meet these conditions, has struck a blow at the heavy Victorian and Edwardian 
pieces. Kitchens have become places to eat in as well as in which to prepare 
food, and schemes for the furnishing of kitchens by units are part of the designers’ 
play-box. I admire the efficiency and the hygienic and ‘hospitalized’ appearance 
of the American kitchen. It has, however, a hard impersonal look, and although 
the British supplier is able to offer the counterpart, I still admire glass rather 
than enamel, and behind the glass, china and polished metal—the essential 
utensils of kitchen life. There is a tendency in the matter of kitchen units to 
overdo the various expensive finishes, and some standardization seems to be 
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required on this side of design. In domestic architecture I would have the 
trend towards the production of little kitchens ended. In my view, the kitchen 
is something more than an efficient machine, it should be an attractive one as well. 

To deal with my views on the design of lighting fittings and heating equipment 
would over-balance this rapid review of a number of objects that are. designed. 
Sufficient to say that lighting and heating should be part of the conception of the 
room without obtruding, like a brass knob on an old-fashioned bedstead. 

I think I should mention the new conception in design which provides the 
bookshelf, the cupboard and the table that can stand as a dividing unit in a room, 
and is not intended, like the bookcase of old, to be pushed against the wall. 

Progress is certainly being made, and can be seen in action at the Design 
Centre. There is a tendency on the part of some people to say with regard to 
contemporary furniture: ‘rather Festival of Britain, don’t you think?’. But they 
should be aware that the light, airy and gay things that were displayed some 
five years ago on the South Bank, and are now sedately developing, were not the 
results of snap decisions, nor of the gaiety of the moment—the ‘rock an’ roll’ 
of design—but they were the culmination of some years of very sane development 
by young and serious designers brought to a sudden stop by the outbreak of war. 

Transport finds a vast bulk of work for the designer, and this is so whether 
passenger or goods, and whether by land, sea or air. Time will not permit of 
more than a glance at a few items of interest in this sphere, which embraces 
both of Dr. Bronowski’s divisions of industry into traditional and pioneer. 
The motor-car, the diesel engine and the aeroplane may all be considered pioneer 
industries in the sense of ‘making new things in new ways’. 

Let us look at a few points in relation to the design of aeroplanes. There are, 
of course, technical limits to the designers’ freedom from convention in designing 
for flight, as the thing designed is so designed out of calculation and logic. 
Ships and ’planes are designed on the ‘area rule’—a highly technical formula 
which relates the cross sectional area of a ‘plane together with its wings, 
against its length—-and after that the design is more or less in the hands of 
the designer. 

Complete design of a passenger ’plane supplies examples of almost every class 
of design mentioned in this talk. It is true that we think of the overall shape, 
as logically developed on the drawing board, as the design of the ’plane. It gives 
however, other problems, such as the arrangements of indicators and dials, the 
disposition of working parts, planning for seating, with all its modifications, 
upholstery, carpeting, table accessories, kitchen fittings—all to be suitable for 
the confined space within the ’plane—sanitary arrangements, heating, lighting 
ventilation—indeed a whole world of design and the answer, for the moment, 
seems to have been given in the Viscount. 

Perhaps I make an unjustifiable diversion with reference to the recent decision 
of British Overseas Airways Corporation to buy 15 American Boeing 707 air-liners 
and the Government’s sanction for the £44 million expenditure. The facts are, 
however, pertinent to this question of design. They raise questions of the size 
of our aircraft industry, and they indicate a gap in our superiority. Perhaps the 
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answer can be found in the terms of an advertisement in our national press. 
In my view, the advertisement in question is in itself an excellent piece of design, 
and I feel that I am justified in quoting from No. 4 in the series under the heading 
‘Probing the Future of Aviation’, with a sub-title ‘Once it was the back of an 
envelope’: 

The days of rough sketches on odd scraps of paper, of design details 
hammered out over a glass of beer are gone for ever. To-day, something like 
ten years lapses before an aircraft goes into service. Of these ten vital years two 
are spent in planning . . . another two with windtunnels learning how the 
project behaves at different airspeeds—its drag, stability, the effects of shock 
waves. Drawing and prototype building take another three years. And then 
comes the big day . . . the day the first prototype flies. There then lies ahead 
an intensive programme of flying, testing and evaluating, lasting perhaps for 
two years or more. Then follows a year or so tidying up details before the 
project is finally completed. 

Two questions might well be asked. Has our aircraft industry expanded 
sufficiently, or should we make up the leeway so that in some ten or 15 years’ 
time we can get back to the making of aeroplanes suitable for the very highly 
competitive business of transatlantic transport? Or shall we press on with 
making ourselves still further the masters of that part of the industry which we 
have made our own? 

Each of the subjects of design already mentioned would, if that was the 
purpose, occupy sufficient time for more than one talk, but that is not my purpose. 
Indeed, what I have had to say consists merely of scraps of information with regard 
to industries where design impinges, and my purpose is to pin-point the great 
variety of subject matter included under the heading of design. 

The motor industry has great significance in this country. True, during the 
past year it has suffered from a variety of troubles, which do not need to be 
listed. I make bold to say, however, that it stands high in the estimation of the 
consumer of its goods. A recent pre-view of the motor industry show supplied 
on television by the B.B.C. might have given to some the impression that our 
manufacturers had failed in their purpose. Various persons interested in motoring 
were interviewed, and there was apparently a long tale of failure and very little 
of success. The facts are, I am sure you will agree, that this pioneer industry 
has, for home and export, been a great success. This does not mean that we can 
be complacent and refuse to examine the alleged defects. There was no criticism 
levelled at engines and their purpose, and we ought to be grateful that the 
styling of the British motor car is, on the whole, at one and the same time pleasant 
and dignified. There are no ‘solid gold Cadillacs’, and the vulgarity in shape 
and design which threatened the industry only a few years ago was, except 
for an occasional lapse, fortunately avoided by reason of the growing good 
taste of the designer and the customer. The reported sales to the American 
market following the recent Motor Show are at any rate a partial reply to the 
B.B.C, television critics. Surely, too, the Jaguar Mark VIII is a worthy example 
of the produce of a great industry, as is the prototype Gas Turbine model. 

In commercial vehicle design, Britain is still to the fore, and some indication 
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of this is to be found in the recent commercial Motor Show. Indeed, the British 
manufacturer has not been suffering under the shadow recently cast on the sister 
branch of the industry. At the show new designs in coachwork were predominant, 
and the Anglo-Italian effort in motor-coach design—a Ghia design on a Leyland 
World Master chassis—has used the elegance of a famous coupé and incorporated 
it in a striking coach body—neat, but not gaudy. 

The 78-seat Leyland Atlantean double-deck bus illustrated in The Times 
of 21st September is again a promise for the future. The design is a transfer of 
known and tried coach principles to the bus service and, with its rear engine, 
enables passengers to enter at the front under the control of the driver. There 
were at the show other examples of an advancing technique illustrating the now 
accepted principle that design is inseparable from production, and so is a function 
of management. 

It is quite unnecessary to pin-point British superiority in the ‘know-how’ of 
design for ocean transport, but I should like to indicate how, even in this business 
in which our shipbuilders excel, there is always the danger of over-designing 
for appearances to the detriment of function. Perhaps some of you read a short 
correspondence in The Times under the heading of ‘Funnels for a Lady ? The 
letter which illustrates what I have in mind was from the Chairman of the 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, who wrote in reply to a critic of the design 
of the funnels of a recent acquisition to the Company’s fleet, Sir Austin Anderson 
hoped to be preserved from the doctrine that what an individual critic thinks 
right is right, and he reminded the critic that Brunel rightly believed the best and 
simplest answer to the smoke problem to be a smoke-stack tall enough to clear 
the wind eddies surrounding a ship in motion and thin enough not to create more 
eddies of its own. Ship lovers, he said, however, disliked cigarette proportions for 
funnels, and so-called funnels, bloated and squat, housing not only smoke-stacks, 
but dog-kennels, gymnasia, and so on, had come into existence since Brunel’s 
day. Higher speeds had demonstrated what a mess eddying smoke, caused by 
the squat funnel, could make of decks and awnings. Nevertheless, plumpness 
in funnels was still preferred. The Chairman’s letter ended: 


People can always criticize the appearance of a ship from the beach, but to 
judge her real quality they have to be on board. Satisfied passengers rather 
than silhouettes will determine the sea-borne passenger traffic of the future. 


In the field of design, architecture holds a key position, yet it can stand alone, 
for it has its own educational requirements and its own professional rules. 
Indeed, the most experienced and expert designer may not call himself an 
architect unless he has complied with the requirements of the Architects 
Registration Act. Nevertheless, the same basic principles apply to the design of 
homes, factories, schools and churches as to the design of cars, planes and 
ships, so that the status of architect does not prevent a person of that status 
being a designer—indeed it is demanded of him. May we then look briefly at 
three aspects of architecture—domestic, city offices and churches, with each 
of which most of us are in regular contact. 
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From my morning bus-stop in south-east London I have watched with 
interest the rise of blocks of contemporary flats such as impressed me in Holland 
early in 1939. As a people we are inclined to sentiment about our homes, but 
I cannot agree entirely with a speaker from the Leeds College of Art, who, on 
the 25th October at a National Housing and Town Planning Conference at 
Brighton, said of the semi-detached house: 


. . this mongrel of the illegitimate crossing of the urban terrace with the 
rural detached house—architecturally clumsy, wasteful in the use of land, and 
originating in petty social snobbery—has become part of the English tradition, 
like the bullfight in Spain. 


In my own district, by no means ‘Supertopia’, I have seen several pairs of 
semi-detached houses which are externally attractive in their simplicity, and 
internally excellently planned and clearly created to be lived in. On the con- 
temporary kitchen I have already expressed some view, however incoherently. 

One of the more recently completed office blocks in London is to be found 
adjoining the Y.W.C.A. building in Great Russell Street. The site is quite small 
but the architect, Mr. David Aberdeen, has succeeded in creating the effect of 
openness and space by the use of changes of level and transparent walls. ‘The 
building as a whole—a new home for the Trades Union Congress—is a memorial 
to trade unionists who fell in the war, and its planning in contemporary style 
with contemporary materials is centred round Sir Jacob Epstein’s memorial 
group in stone. Unfortunately the passer-by cannot see the wall of green Genoa 
marble which affords a background for the Epstein memorial. He must be content 
with the street fagade, which has been described as ‘a distinguished contribution 
to the street architecture of London’. 

In avoiding the delays of Oxford Street, the traveller going west from 
Tottenham Court Road may find himself making slow but steady progress 
through New Cavendish Street, and he may have time for more than a glimpse of 
‘Electrin House’, another example of contemporary curtain-wall facade treat- 
ment which will no doubt, in its various guises, become a familiar sight in our 
streets. 

These new buildings remind us that the introduction of colour, through paint, 
mosaic, tiling and glass, into our planning is a welcome feature of modern 
architectural design. 

A word of warning may be uttered on this count, especially in the matter of 
interior painting. Our speaker at Brigl.ton rightly called for bright, clean colours 
in place of the ‘eternal dark green, brown and cream’, but the response need 
not be the use in one building project of the whole of the 101 colours of the 
British Standards Colours for Building and Decorative Paints. Nor is it expected 
that any individual architect in general practice, unless he is a specialist in these 
matters, shall have the knowledge of colour psychology that is required of one 
who is called upon to present his colour scheme, for example, for the interior 
decoration of one of our new and delightfully planned secondary schools. There 
bright and exciting colours are suitable for halls, gymnasia and concourse areas 
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generally, but sober, neutral colours are required in classrooms where con- 
centration without distraction is essential. 

The increasing use of colour in design is, perhaps, one of the most exciting 
things that has happened in the recent past, whether in architecture, machine 
tools or domestic appliances. I must not, however, over-run this part of my 
subject. Suffice it to say that the use of colour has come to stay. 

My final glance at modern specialist design must be church design. During 
the last month plans and specifications have been produced for the building of 
a new City theatre, which was described and pictured in The Times as a cross 
between a modern ecclesiastical building and Peggoty’s overturned boat. The 
writer had evidently overlooked that even the overturned boat motive had an 
ecclesiastical context, for one of the extremes in church design is the Church 
of St. Francis, Pampulaha, Brazil, designed by Oscar Niemeyer. No one viewing 
the building for the first time would dream that it was a church. Nevertheless, 
it has all the solemnity and colour of the Catholic tradition. No doubt 
its equatorial situation helps along our acceptance of this architectural innovation. 
Church planning in the past has been a slow process of tackling the problems 
of space, generally with native materials and labour, resulting in a collection 
of towers, naves and aisles—and without counting the cost. In all probability, 
the acceptance of changing ideas in the matter of church building will be the’ 
most difficult problem which the architect must face. The layman accustomed 
to the traditional church building—which, no doubt, in its day was itself an 
innovation—will find it hard to approve of Mr. Spence’s standard units of church, 
hall and bell tower prepared to meet the requirements of the new housing 
estates in the Coventry district. The three units can be dis, wed ‘n various 
groupings according to the space available, and they will no dou. accepted 
eventually as a new tradition in church planning. 

This part of my subject is well covered by Mr. Edward Mills’ book The 
Modern Church. 

What I have said proves nothing, yet it serves to underline the vastness of 
this theme of design. Yet I have omitted much, and touched only some features 
that have interested me in the past. I have said little or nothing of tea-sets, 
telephones and television, radio sets and typewriters, refrigerators or washing 
machines, lay-out and typography, posters and pillar boxes, jewellery, glass 
and cutlery, or of ‘shoes and ships and sealing wax’, and yet all these things have 
been, and are still to be designed. Dr. Bronowski tells us that ‘the search for the 
principles of good design is bedevilled when it tries to range through all industries 
at once’. : 

The movement has been one from art in the flat to the logic of space, but in 
the transition the fascination of design has been caught by a younger generation 
of artists who manage to show that there is no quarrel between logical or functional 
shape and a resultant beauty of form. There has been a revival of sculptural 
talent in this country, and this has been internationally recognized during the 
last decade. Henry Moore, in 1948, was awarded a prize for sculpture at the 
International Biennale Exhibition in Venice, and Lynn Chadwick, not ploughing 
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a lone furrow, this year secured the same award. What has this to do with design? 
I submit that sculpture may be the basic art training in modern design in the 
heavy pioneer industries. 

What other provision is made for training in design? Art in our primary and 
secondary schools; appreciation in our schools of art; preparation for the 
Certificate in Arts and Crafts and for the National Diploma of Design; and, 
finally, the advanced training so successfully pursued at the Royal College of 
Art and the Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

Is this sufficient? I think that we could go further and fill a gap which exists. 
The Council of Industrial Design has its very important place in the scheme of 
things. The Society of Industrial Artists offers to its loosely-knit profession what 
the professional society usually offers to its members, and does this through its 
lively journal, its groups and its regions. Its groups deal with the divisions 
of design according to products—illustration, engineering, textile/fashion, 
exhibitions, a group for interior, furniture and display design and so forth. 
Finally, the Royal Designers for Industry supply a compact and exclusive body 
of experts—the élite of their kind. 

What I think is still required is an Institute of Design with university affiliation. 
This is by no means a new idea. Some years ago, Mr. F. A. Mercer and Sir 
Alfred Bossom (both present Members of our Council), with other interested 
parties, made tentative approaches to one of our older universities. At the time 
these approaches proved abortive, but great changes have occurred in the last 
decade, and the more liberal approach of the universities to industry may give 
promise that the time is ripe to try once more. May I follow some of the lines of 
thought of my predecessors? 

By way of definition it was set out that design was an indivisible whole, that 
Industry itself must be designed in the process of designing for industry, and that 
design is a function of management and should be incorporated as a positive 
element into the academic background of research and scholarship. 

- My Institute of Design has a parallel in the Institute of Education and the 
Theological College. It should provide a post-graduate course fed by the 
universities from both the Arts and Science Faculties, and should cater for 
graduates proceeding to management in industry, or those deliberately aiming 
at a career in design. Research would be an important point of the course in 
which the teaching staff and students would form a team. Can we find the 
three ingredients essential to success—money, accommodation and a devoted 
staff? 

Money is, of course, a pre-essential to accommodation and staff, and I believe 
a good case can be made for ample Government grants; industrialists who would 
ultimately benefit would look favourably on the scheme, contributing by way 
of funds for scholarships and lectureships; and, finally, approach could be made 
to the various Trusts, the objects of which embrace such educational schemes. 
Staff would without doubt be forthcoming, and premises for either a non- 
residential or residential Institute in London could easily be found. Indeed, 
there are some of the former ready-made next door. 
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At the conclusion of his Address, THE CHAIRMAN proceeded to the customary 
presentation of the Society’s awards. He first presented Silver Medals, for out- 
standing papers read during the past Session, to the following : 
For Papers read at Ordinary Meetings 
Dr. W. F. Bewley, C.B.E., V.M.H. ‘The British Glasshouse Industry’ 
Dr. Cyril Bibby, M.A., M.Sc. ‘T. H. Huxley and Technical Education’ 


For Papers read at Meetings of the Commonwealth Section 

Arthur Gaitskell, C.M.G. ‘The Gezira Scheme’ 

The following lecturers who had also been awarded Medals were unable to be 
present to receive them: 
Ordinary Meetings 

Professor Henry-Russell Hitchcock, A.M. ‘Latin-American Architecture’ 


Commonwealth Section 


C. M. Gray, O.B.E., E.D., M.Sc., A.M.I.E.(Aust.). ‘The Snowy Mountains 
Scheme’ 


THE CHAIRMAN then proceeded to the presentation of other of the Society’s 
awards. He first presented: 


The HOWARD PRIZE of £50 for a treatise on Motive Agents to: 


A. Enticknap, M.I.R.T.E., for his essay on gas turbines and their application 
to road transport 


The following, being the winner of the FOTHERGILL PRIZE for fire prevention or 
fire-fighting, was ‘unable to be present to receive his award: 

S. Harrison, A.M.Inst.Pet., A.F.I.C.D., for his essay on the use of the Cox 
submarine bolt-driving gun in relation to the base injection of air into oil-storage 
tanks for controlling and extinguishing fires 


Next, THE CHAIRMAN presented the following THOMAS GRAY MEMORIAL TRUST 
PRIZES : 


C. S. Owston: A prize of {50 and a Certificate, offered in 1955, for a Deed of 
Outstanding Professional Merit performed at sea. 


W. S. Morrison: A Silver Medal for obtaining the highest marks in the Ministry 
of Transport Examinations for the Extra-Master’s Certificate in 1955 
(received by his mother, Mrs. G. C. Morrison). : 


Finally, THE CHAIRMAN presented the SIR FRANK WARNER MEMORIAL MEDAL (0: 


Miss Freda Anne Walsh of the Manchester Regional College of Art, for the 
best design submitted in the textiles sections of the 1955 Industrial Art 
Bursaries Competition. 
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SIR ERNEST GOODALE, C.B.E., M.C., a Vice-President of the Society, then said : 


Before we disperse may I ask you to accord our Chairman a very hearty and 
warm vote of thanks for his thoughtful and well-documented paper which he 
has read to us this afternoon. I am sure it interested you as much as it did me 
and I was particularly stimulated by his remarks concerning the present-day 
conception of design in relation to textiles. 

Dr. Holland covered a very wide field indeed, in spite of the list of omissions 
which he read out at the end. It is both a pity and perhaps fortunate that this 
Inaugural Address is not followed by a discussion, because I am quite sure 
that the stimulating remarks you have heard this afternoon, and the proposal 
for an Institute of Design, would have kept us here well into the evening. 

We are very fortunate to have so experienced an educationalist as Dr. Holland 
as our Chairman for another year and, if the other papers we are going to hear 
in the next few months are anything like that we have heard this afternoon, 
then I am sure we are in for a first-class Session. 

May I ask you to accord more than the usual vote of thanks to our Chairman? 


A vote of thanks was carried with acclamation and, THE CHAIRMAN having thanked 
the meeting, the formal proceedings then ended and the company adjourned to the 
Library, where tea was served. 


GENERAL NOTES 


BRITISH CARIBBEAN EXHIBITION 


A new Imperial Institute travelling exhibition, devoted to the British Caribbean, 
is at present on view at the Institute, where it will remain until 30th November. 
Among the places at which the exhibition will be shown in the coming months are 
Bootle, Hove, and Weston-siiper-Mare. The aim of these travelling exhibitions 
is to provide, for people outside London, authoritative background information 
on important developments in the Commonwealth. 

The exhibition is open on Monday to Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., and 
on Sunday from 2.30 p.m. to 6 p.m. Admission is free. 


CONFERENCE ON AUTOMATION 


A one-day Conference on ‘Automation, education and training’ is to be held 
at the Royal Festival Hall, London, on 4th December, 1956. The Conference, which 
is organized by the British Association for Commercial and Industrial Education 
(BACIE), will include papers on various aspects of the subject and a general discussion 
forum. The Conference fee is two guineas, which includes morning coffee, lunch 
and tea. Full particulars and application forms are obtainable from the Conference 
Secretary, BACIF, 8, Hill Street, London, W.1. 


INSIGNIA AWARD IN TECHNOLOGY 
The City and Guilds of London Institute’s Insignia Award in Technology is now 
in its fifth year. The purpose of the Award, as was noted in the Journal for 1st April, 
1955, is to encourage those already engaged in industry to advance their technical 
, and to emphasize the value of practical technical training. The scheme is 
spread over five broad industrial groups (chemical, constructional, electrical, 
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mechanical and textile) and suitably qualified candidates for these industries are 
selected for the Award on the basis of a report or a thesis, and a interview. 

Full particulars of the scheme, including the regulations for candidates, are obtain- 
able from the Director (I.A.) City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C.z. 


WILLIAM MORRIS SOCIETY 


The William Morris Society, which was founded in October, 1953, to provide 
a forum for the exchange of ideas on Morris’ influence to-day, has now published 
a booklet describing its activities and aims, and a programme of lectures and visits 
for the present session. Full particulars are obtainable from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. Graeme Shankland, 35 Christchurch Hill, London, N.W.3. 


NOTES ON BOOKS 


EARTH SATELLITES AS RESEARCH VEHICLES. Jouneat of the Franklin Institute, 
Monograph No. 2, 1956. $2-50 | 

The history of science provides many instances of the stimulus to peaceful scientific | 
research of war-time scientific advances. The last war has left its own peaceful 
legacy in radar as an indispensible aid to meteor research, in radio astronomy and 
in upper-altitude research with rockets. 

After experience with the firing of captured German V-2 rockets—masterpieces 
of technical achievement—the Americans have developed a number of rockets 
exclusively for high-altitude research. The main difficulty with rockets is that they 
remain at significant altitudes for only a few minutes. The next stage is clearly the 
setting up of unmanned artificial satellites which will remain in orbits about the 
Earth for at least several days, and possibly several months. As part of the American 
contribution to the world-wide co-operative attack on geographical problems, the 
International Geophysical Year (1957-58), the United States Defence Department 
and the National Science Foundation propose to Jaunch several satellites under the 
code-name Project Vanguard. 

Project Vanguard is described in this symposium (held at the Franklin Institute 
on 18th April, 1956) by H. E. Newell. The satellites themselves will be spheres 
some two feet in diameter, weighing about 22 lbs., of which weight about one half 
is available for instrumentation. The proposed orbits are ellipses with a height 
variation of 200 to 1,500 miles. It is clear that the launchings will be at the limit 
of present techniques, since it has proved necessary to make use of the velocity of 
rotation of the Earth by firing more or less eastwards. Of the dozen or so satellites 
proposed, it is hoped that about half will be placed successfully in satellite orbits. 

A complex visual and radio observing network has been set up to track the 
satellites. From the orbits actually pursued, it is hoped to obtain observations of the 
following kinds: (i) geodetic triangulation over large distances of the Earth’s surface, 
(ii) disposition of the Earth’s crustal mass, and (iii) upper-air densities from the 
resistance of the atmosphere to the motion of the satellites. With simple instruments, 
it is hoped to measure the number-density of small meteors, and ultra-violet spectra 
of celestial objects (the ultra-violet rays being invisible at the Earth’s surface because 
they are absorbed by the Earth’s atmosphere). 

These and other experiments are discussed in this symposium. The various 
authors have taken rather different terms of reference. Thus J. de Nike gives a semi- 
quantative discussion of the effects of the oblateness of the Earth and upper- 
atmospheric drag on the orbits. L. Spitzer considers the astrophysical uses of satellites 
with instruments more elaborate than those proposed at present. A practical note 
is struck by L. Lawrence, who discusses the use of artificial satellites for terrestrial 
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navigation. The recovery of the satellite instruments is discussed by Porter; for 
Project Vanguard, the data will be radioed back to the ground, as recovery of the 
satellites is not proposed. 

Two contributors look even further into the future. G. H. Clement discusses the 
possibility of a vehicle to land on the Moon, while K. Ehricke (in the longest paper) 
gives a quantitative analysis of the use of unmanned instrumented units in circum- 
lunar orbits, and orbits about Mars and Venus, for the advancement of space-flight. 
To the reader unacquainted with modern rocket research, such discussions may seem 
like pages from Jules Verne, and he may be surprised to note that the authors are 
senior members of responsible organizations. Let there be no mistake—this is not 
science fiction, but a sober assessment of the possibilities with which modern rocket 
developments are pregnant. 

But it is reasonable to question whether these discussions of future possibilities 
are likely to bear any close resemblance to the methods actually used in future, for, 
by the time such projects become reality, advances in rocket science may well put 
them in a very different light. Just how long it will be before these more ambitious 
schemes bear fruit depends upon economic rather than scientific factors. While 
the satellites of Project Vanguard may have no immediate military significance, 
nevertheless the project is feasible now only because of the labour that has gone 
into rocket developments for such weapons as the inter-continental ballistic missile. 
Doubtless the future of rocket science will also depend in part upon military necessity. 
The importance of this symposium, and others like it that may follow, is that they 
help to remind us—from time to time—that the sword may be used also as a plough- 
share. 


M. W. OVENDEN 


SHORT NOTES ON OTHER BOOKS 


A CENTURY OF BRITISH FABRICS, 1850-1950. By 37. H. Mellor, Frank Lewis and 
E. A. Entwisle. F. Lewis, Ltd., 1955. 105s 
The revolution in design which has taken place in the century since the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 is demonstrated in this book by illustrations of carpets, printed 
and woven fabrics and wall-coverings. Each section is introduced by a specialist 
in that field, and there follow, in chronological order, a series of half-tone plates. 


HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN MARKS. By 7. P. Cushion and W. B. Honey. 
Faber, 1956. 50s 
restricted to true factory-marks and those others of actual help in 
identifying the place of manufacture of a piece of pottery or porcelain, this book is 
wider in scope than is usual as it includes many nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
marks which have not previously been recorded. Marks used in 22 countries in 
Europe and Asia are given, and there is an index. 


SCOTTISH GOLD AND SILVER WoRK. By Ian Finlay. Chatto & Windus, 1956. 63s 

From the earliest Celtic gold and silver work to the nineteenth century, the history 
of the craft in Scotland is surveyed by the author of this fully illustrated book. Stress 
is laid on the close connexion of the guilds with the social and economic history of 
the country, and on the reflection of this in the changing shapes of silverware. There 
is an index of plates and owners, as well as a general index. 


THE YEAR'S PHOTOGRAPHY. Royal Photographic Society, 1956. 10s 6d 

A selection of photographs from all exhibitions held in 1955 under the auspices 
of the Royal Photographic Society are included in the current volume of this annual 
publication. In addition, there are reviews of creative photography and of an exhibition 
of nature photography. 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF 1856 
VOLUME V. 21st November, 1856 
THE SMOKE NUISANCE 


From an Address by Colonel W. H. Sykes, F.R.S., as Chairman of the Council, 
to the First Ordinary Meeting of the One Hundred and Third Session, held on 
Wednesday, 19th November, 1856. 


The Society’s gold medal was adjudged to Mr. Charles Wye Williams, for his 
essay ‘On the Smoke Nuisance’; a nuisance which has been suffered so long to exist, 
equally to the discredit of the government and the people, since it has been known 
for years that it was remediable ; a nuisance, also, which will not be wholly abolished, 
even with the aid of the recent Act of Parliament applicable to that object, unless 
vigilant attention be paid by the public of London to the constantly recurring infrac- 
tions of the law; or the quiet and recurring neglect of the personal labours necessary 
to secure the efficient working of the smoke-consuming furnaces. Every man who 
sees the chimney of a manufactory in London vomiting forth a cloud of unconsumed 
carbon, should, from a sense of duty to his fellow-citizens, unhesitatingly act the 
‘informer’, and denounce the offending chimney, with the satisfactory conviction 
that he is doing a public good. Indeed, it might be matter for consideration whether 
systematic attempts might not be made to induce private families to adopt Dr. 
Arnott’s smokeless fire grates, which it is understood are not only efficient but 
economical; it would save us from the alarms and dangers of ‘chimney afire!’, and 
the gradual and certain destruction of our costly furniture and gilded decorations. 
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Distinctions after a name which appears more than once are not repeated 
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Some Activities of Other Societies and Organizations 
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